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JESUS AS A MAN OF AFFAIRS. 



By Austin Bierbower, Esq., 
Chicago. 

While Jesus was a good model, as far as his conduct went, 
it may, perhaps, be thought that he was not called on to take 
part in many of life's experiences for which we most need an 
example. His life seems to some an impractical one, like that 
of a theorist or dilettante, without any business or worldly inter- 
ests such as most men have, and which most try their morality. 
While, accordingly, he was a sufficient example for the retired 
and recluses, or for the old or poor, who have little to do, was 
he an example for the business men and politicians, the great 
shippers and manufacturers, the railroad magnates and insurance 
officers, and would his type of morality do for the requirements 
of a lightning-rod agent or a police detective? His gentleness 
and inoffensiveness, his loving and forgiving disposition, his 
truthfulness and elevation of mind, are not disputed ; but whether 
he showed the qualities which one must have who will govern 
men, like Napoleon, or manage the unmanageable, like T. B. 
Reed, is not so clear. It is important to know how to act 
morally in successful public life, with its wire-pulling and neces- 
sary partisanship, and to exercise the rougher virtues of a fron- 
tiersman and warrior. Unless Jesus was sufficiently worldly and 
practical as to appear a well-rounded man, his example must 
have less value for us. As this consideration is usually over- 
looked in showing the sufficiency of Christ as an example, I 
propose here to present the more stern and secular side of his 
character. 

And, first, there is often required bluntness and severity in 
life, when the feelings and opinions of others must be squarely 
antagonized, and when the word and tone of authority must be 
heard. There are times when self-assertion and a timely No 
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will do more than sweet persuasiveness, and when, instead of 
"mincing matters," fools must be called fools, and nonsense 
severely suppressed, after the manner of Bismarck. Now, Jesus 
had this character, and gave some marked examples of it. He 
rebuked his disciples repeatedly for their stupidity, telling one 
that it was none of his business when he asked a silly question. 
"What is that to thee? follow me." He called the Pharisees a 
set of fools, and ridiculed their ceremonious washing of pots 
and observing of meat distinctions. He called his audiences a 
generation of vipers, and spared no epithets against the bigotry 
of the priests. He called Peter Satan, and told him to get 
behind him. He said of Judas : "One of you is a devil." He 
tolerated no nonsense, but said plainly what he meant, after 
which, we are told, no man durst ask him any questions. "I 
told you once," he said, and refused to humor his hearers with 
a useless repetition. He understood human nature, in short, 
and knew how to use the right weapons with it, whether tender 
or severe. 

In his conduct, as well as his words, he exhibited like severity 
when it was required. He made a sort of cat-o'-nine-tails, and, 
like a policeman with his club, upset the tables of the hucksters, 
and drove the money changers and merchants out of the temple. 
"Think not," he said, "that I am come to send peace on earth. 
I came not to send peace, but a sword." He denounced 
Chorazin and Bethsaida, and said that Capernaum should be 
brought down to hell. He told his disciples to shake off the 
dust from their feet against such as would not receive them, and 
promised that vengeance should follow their curse. 

He also exhibited all that is meant by moral courage, whether 
in word or conduct. He said just what he meant before every- 
body, and never compromised his purpose. Besides telling the 
Pharisees what he thought of them, as we have seen, calling 
them hypocrites, whited sepulchers, devourers of widows' houses, 
and ridiculing their petty rites and distinctions, he faced his 
people's prejudices, and dispelled their hopes and pretensions of 
superiority. He told the proud Nicodemus that he must be 
born again ; the rich young man that he must sell his goods and 
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give to the poor ; the disciples who were aspiring for the high 
places in his new kingdom that they must seek to serve rather 
than to be served, and the scribe who wanted to follow him, that, 
while the foxes have holes and the birds nests, he had no place 
to lay his head. He kept his mind and that of his hearers with 
steady persistency on the one object in view, and never varied 
his utterances for policy or convenience. He raised no false 
hopes, and made no misleading promises ; but, like all great 
leaders in great movements, he dared to present the exact issue, 
and, like Garrison or Loyola, wait till his purpose should pre- 
vail. Bold, persistent, and uncompromising, he was the highest 
model for the leader, the reformer, and the statesman ; and any- 
one having a great work to do, or great numbers to control, may 
find in him an example in that role. Though Webster wavered 
on freedom, Blaine on Chinese rights, and Boulanger on repub- 
licanism, Christ never forsook his principles. To one and all he 
everywhere uttered the same message, and never adapted it to 
popular changes or prejudice. 

He was also eminently brave, and no example of bravery for 
practical life is required which he did not give ; whether it be 
bravery to stand up for one's opinions and purposes, or to meet 
danger in carrying them forward. He foretold his death, and 
calmly went to meet it. When the time approached in which 
he was to be offered up, he went straightway to Jerusalem where 
he was to die. Though escape was at hand, he refused, like 
Socrates, to assent to it, choosing rather to die than do anything 
mean. He commanded Peter to put up his sword, when he 
began to fight for his Master. On his trial, when he might have 
saved his life by an evasion or by silence, he refused to do so, 
but gave evidence against himself by uttering the truth which it 
was his mission to proclaim. When questioned by the high 
priest whether he was the Son of God, he said that he was, and, 
like Socrates before his judges, aggravated his answers by still 
greater pretensions, saying that he would come again in power ; 
so much so that the priest answered : "What further need have 
we of witnesses? behold now ye have heard his blasphemy." 
To Pilate, who asked whether he was king of the Jews, he 
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answered plainly that he was, although he knew that such answer 
must seal his fate. He showed all the bravery required of the 
soldier, the frontiersman, or the wild Indian himself. He met 
his enemies and his death without flinching, and without asking 
or accepting quarter. 

He was also practical, and did much that may serve for an 
example to practical men in their practical work. For, though 
he was not a business man in the usual sense, but a moralist or 
philanthropist, without the usual responsibilities of business men, 
he yet had something to do in this line, and he did it in a busi- 
nesslike way, and with all the moral uprightness needed in an 
example for business men. He chose a good class of disciples 
and assistants — honest, candid, and fitted for their work. There 
were several remarkable men among them, particularly Peter 
and John, who would make their mark on any age. It was as 
good a body of a dozen men as any practical man could pick up 
out of the lower classes, without culture or wealth, especially in 
such a remote and obscure region. Though they were fishermen, 
revenue collectors, and workingmen, they made their mark on 
the age even apart from the luster thrown upon them by Christ. 
None of them ever abandoned him except Judas, who hung him- 
self for his mistake. His associates were not unlike those of all 
successful reformers. Peter and Paul resembled Huss and 
Jerome in the Bohemian Reformation, Luther and Melanchthon 
in the German Reformation, Zwingli and Calvin in the Swiss 
Reformation, and Whitefield and Wesley in the English Refor- 
mation ; and the parallel might be extended farther. Jesus 
showed himself an organizer no less than did Wesley and Calvin 
in constructing the parts of the church and managing its 
appointments. He was practical in the propagation of his gos- 
pel, reducing to simplicity its essentials, like Melanchthon, and 
giving timely instructions for every measure. And he did this 
without tricks or dishonesty ; showing no jealousy or improper 
favoritism, and using and giving no false motives. It was an 
honest as well as successful administration which he conducted, 
and therein a model of business management to public men. 
Nor was he over-sanguine or unmindful of the dangers and 
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difficulties in his way, as an impractical leader would have been ; 
but he foretold his disciples what they might expect, and dilated 
on the worst. He told them of the divisions they should 
encounter, of anti-Christs and competitors that should come, of 
persecutions and death that they should individually suffer. He 
had a practical sense of the discouragements in his work, and 
provided systematically to meet them. He adapted in all things 
adequate means to his ends, and did not rely on chance to fur- 
ther them. 

Jesus showed, in fact, about all the qualities that are neces- 
sary for success. He was patient and did not expect immediate 
results. He bided his time, and knew how to labor and to wait ; 
he often said: " My time is not yet," and with cool foresight 
looked far into the future for the accomplishment of his plans. 
He was not to be discouraged with partial or temporary failure, 
and never gave up a project once undertaken. He had that 
most essential of all business qualifications — decision — and 
went on, when he once began, to the end of his resources. He 
never appeared in doubt, or changed his plans. He did not 
undertake impossible or impracticable tasks, or impose them on 
others. He calculated the value and the cost of everything, and 
told his followers now not to cast their pearls before swine, and 
now not to go into the cities of the Samaritans to preach. He 
did not waste time on useless projects or persons, but left them 
as soon as he proved their fruitlessness. The barren fig tree he 
cursed after it had been sufficiently watered and digged about. 
Jerusalem he left to her fate after he had given her sufficient 
warnings. There was a time when he stopped working with 
men, and left them to their responsibilities. 

He also showed his business insight and capabilities by his 
practical maxims, which, while shrewd and calculated for success, 
also guarded morality. He asked his disciples to be as wise as 
serpents and harmless as doves, which is the sum of business 
wisdom ; that they should give good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, and running over, that they might get it in 
return ; that they should not hastily pass judgment, that they 
might not themselves be so judged ; that they should not go to 
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law, lest in passing from court to court and appeal to appeal they 
should finally land in prison, as many litigants have learned to 
their cost. In the Golden Rule he gives the best of all precepts 
for business conduct. He balanced the advantages of conflict- 
ing interests, and spoke for the highest good, when he asked : 
"What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ?" While yielding nothing of worldly interest, he 
showed by the simple business standard of profit and loss that 
it is best to be good, claiming that to a proper life all else will 
be added. More broad and comprehensive in his maxims than 
Franklin (taking in the whole of life and not this only, and all 
interests and not the material only), he is not less worldly wise 
in their application. 

He had occasion, also, to show himself a man of policy, as the 
business man is often required to do ; and both in what he did 
and what he said he exhibited a practical sense and integrity that 
will serve as a luminous example for business men. He under- 
stood even the tricks of this class, and drew some good illustra- 
tions from them, speaking of a man who had found a treasure in 
a field, and went and sold all his possessions and bought that 
field ; also of the sharp practice of one who, when dismissed from 
his master's employ, compounded with his master's debtors 
at 80 and 50 per cent., that they might favor him in turn when 
out of employment. He even commended the shrewdness of 
this trickery, and advised his followers to use like prevision, 
instead of the proverbial business incompetency of the "children 
of light " as compared with the children of this world. "Make," 
he said, "to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, that when it fails they may receive you into everlasting 
habitations." 

He was also diplomatic when occasion required ; he knew 
when to speak and when to be silent, and how much to say, and 
just what to say. He precipitated no crises and raised no need- 
less opposition, though he never yielded his principles in his 
policy. When Peter blundered into confessing that Christ paid 
tribute, Jesus corrected him, saying: "What thinkest thou, 
Simon ? Of whom do the kings of the earth take custom or 
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tribute ? of their own children or of strangers ? " And when Peter 
said," Of strangers," "Then," said Christ, " are the children free." 
" Notwithstanding," he further says, with an enlightened policy, 
" lest we offend them, go thou, etc." — pointingout an unusual way 
to get the money and so to get out of the difficulty. So, when they 
showed him a coin, and asked, with a view to catch him in some 
disloyal expression, or else make him abandon his professions 
of superiority, whether it was proper to pay tribute to Caesar, he 
asked in reply whose image and superscription the coin bore ; 
and, when they told it was Caesar's, said : " Render, therefore, unto 
Caesar the things which be Caesar's and to God the things which 
be God's;" an answer which could give no offense. He refused 
to answer all impertinent questions at his trial, though with the 
discrimination of a lawyer he answered those that were material, 
and which fidelity to his mission required him to answer. He 
held his peace when asked about the accusation that he pro- 
posed to destroy the temple and rebuild it in three days, but, 
when charged to answer whether he was the Son of God, he 
replied promptly that he was. And when before Pilate he was 
asked whether he was the king of the Jews, he answered in the 
affirmative ; but when asked by the same Pilate touching the 
charges of the chief priests and elders, "he answered him never 
a word ; insomuch that the governor marveled greatly." And 
when he was crucified, he answered nothing in response to the 
jeers and sneers of the rabble, but made proper arrangements 
for the maintenance of his mother ; and to the dying thief who 
asked for his remembrance he said : "This day thou shalt be with 
me in Paradise.'" 

Christ had the usual personal accomplishments necessary to 
public and business men of success. He was a man of good 
address, with all the advantages of commanding utterance so 
essential to this class. He everywhere appeared as a master, and 
evoked that title from the people. He spoke as one having 
authority and not as the scribes ; so that, while others said, 
"Thus it is written," he said simply, "I say unto you," and did 
not scruple to set aside or modify existing authorities. In con- 
versation he did not descend to trivial matters, but preserved a 
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noble dignity in both the subjects and manner of his speech. 
Before his disciples, before the Pharisees, before the Samaritan 
woman, before Pilate, he everywhere exhibited composure and 
commanded respect. He knew how to assert himself and make 
his word final. He ordered about his disciples, and even the 
crowd, as if subordinates, telling them as servants now to get 
waterpots and now to go on shipboard. He managed his cause 
himself, never taking his disciples into his counsel, but holding 
their opinions in about the same inferior respect as Hannibal or 
Napoleon held those of his generals. He was a natural ruler 
and leader of men, and commanded when he could not convince. 
Though he often changed others' opinions and plans, they never 
changed his ; but while considering no opposite views, he fol- 
lowed his own leading with self-reliance, and assumed the respon- 
sibility without irresolution. He passed for superhuman among 
his contemporaries, who eagerly accorded every honor to his 
dignity ; and, though the whole civilized world for eighteen 
hundred years has looked at him as a God, it has pointed out 
no act or word of his unworthy of a God. 

But he was, at the same time, modest with it all. He made 
no designed show of his superiority ; he participated in no 
pomp; he was unassuming in his manner and dress; and he 
mixed with the poor and the rich with indifference, neither 
ashamed of the former nor embarrassed by the latter. When he 
had cured the blind man, he said : " See that no man know it." 
He told his disciples at another time to tell no man that he was 
the Christ. 

He was also equal to the situation in any emergency where 
wit and wisdom were in order. He was quick at repartee and 
pertinent in his suggestions. He would have shone at any 
banquet, in any drawing room, with business men, statesmen, or 
literary men. His remarks at the feast of the Pharisees, among 
the rabbis, and before Pilate are examples of this. Some of his 
answers are among the brightest mots on record. 

He was also brief and sententious in style, speaking with 
businesslike directness, always to the point, and with epigrammatic 
brilliancy. He was never dull or uninteresting, but commanded 
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attention and consideration when he spoke, like one who knew 
about what he was talking. This I might illustrate from almost 
any of his sayings, which have generally passed into proverbs 
and been used by all subsequent thinkers as the best vehicles of 
thought. His Sermon on the Mount is the shortest of all 
speeches for the quantity of matter it contains, and the Lord's 
prayer the shortest of all prayers for the fulness and plainness 
of its petitions. 

He was also a 'good reasoner, clear, correct, and plausible. 
He argued by analogy, from Scripture, ad hominem, and by every 
other process, as the character of his hearers or the subject 
required. He usually silenced his opponents, if he did not con- 
vince them, and invariably came off the field victor. It was a 
practical logic that he used, enlivened by the concrete materials 
of his subject, like that of business men in their rapid dealings, 
and not the long, lifeless processes of the theoretical dialectician. 
When he had cured one sick of the palsy and also said to him, 
" Thy sins be forgiven thee," and the scribes accused him of 
blasphemy for this last utterance, he asked, "Whether is easier, 
to say, ' Thy sins be forgiven thee,' or to say, ' Arise, and walk ' ? " 
When John, discouraged and in prison, sent word to him asking 
in doubt whether he was the one that should come, or whether 
they looked for another, he replied, with cogent reference to his 
credentials: " Go and show John again those things which ye do 
hear and see : The blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are raised 
up, and the poor have the gospel preached to them." When a 
man with a withered hand appeared before him, and the cavilers 
sought to trap him, saying, " Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
day ? " he answered: "What man shall there be among you that 
shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the Sabbath day 
will he not lay hold on it and lift it out? How much then is a 
man better than a sheep ? Wherefore it is lawful to do well on 
the Sabbath day?" His arguments were striking, brief, and con- 
clusive. He used no tricks or immaterial or irrelevant reason- 
ings, but was always fair and compassed all the points involved. 

He was also liberal and tolerant ; and, notwithstanding his 
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great superiority and knowledge, he charitably regarded those 
who differed with him. His principal quarrel was with the 
Pharisees, and with them because they were narrow, sectarian, 
and proselyting, regarding themselves as better than others, and 
shutting up the kingdom of righteousness to their little church 
and churchly ways. His parable of the good Samaritan, whom 
he held up in favorable contrast to the Jew and the Levite, 
taught kindness and charity to those of different races and 
religions. He was not narrowly bound by scripture or prece- 
dent, but revised, reformed, and adapted to the time and to all 
men the religion of his people. He took in publicans and 
sinners, Greeks and Asiatics, outsiders and nonconformists, as 
well as orthodox Jews and Pharisees. His church and his work 
were not in any way exclusive, and his ideal was the brother- 
hood of all men. "Many," he says, in contrasting the faith and 
goodness of outsiders with those of the existing church, "shall 
come from the east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven. But the chil- 
dren of the kingdom shall be cast into outer darkness." When 
John said to him, " Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy 
name, and he followed not us, and we forbade him because he 
followed not us," Jesus said, "Forbid him not; for there is no 
man who shall do a miracle in my name that can lightly speak 
evil of me;" and he added, "For he that is not against us is on 
our part." 

And so in general Jesus was preeminent in all the qualities 
which make up the successful man of business, of position, and 
of power. He was not a mere good man without being anything 
else, or a faultless man without great positive virtues. He was 
not an impractical, theoretical, or in any way incompetent man. 
He exhibited all the qualities which go to make up a practical 
life, and exhibited them in examples or perfect purity, honest}', 
and benevolence. He was a model for the conduct of man in 
business, in mastery, and in all the higher and bolder movements 
of life, as well as in childhood, sickness, and death. He was a 
model for the scholar, the artist, and the diplomat, as well as for 
the laborer and mendicant. His life was on a sufficiently high 
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and varied plane to sympathize with the greatest and be a lesson 
for all. It was not a life of weakness or narrow specialty 
showing itself in perfection, but of great variety and energy. 
And though he did not appear in all the practical occupations, 
he yet appeared in all the virtues, and exhibited especially the 
virtues required in such occupations. He was a man in every 
sense — a manly man — with the ability, the common sense, and 
the moral courage to do anything whatever; and had he not 
been what he was — a moral teacher — he might have been what 
any of us are — a carpenter, a merchant, or a statesman. 



